CHAPTER I

Manya

DEEP silence invaded the school building in Novolipki
Street on Sundays, Beneath the stone pediment, carved
in Russian letters with the words "High School for
Boys," the principal door was bolted and the columned vestibule
looked like an abandoned temple. Life had retired from the
single storey of the long, low structure, from its light-filled rooms
where the desks of black wood were aligned, scratched by pen-
knives and cut with initials. Nothing could be heard but the
bells of the Church of the Virgin, ringing for vespers, and, now
and then, coming from the street, the rattle of a cart or the lazily
trotting horse of a droshky. Behind the railing which bordered
the court-yard the school's four lilac trees bloomed, dusty and
meagre, and passers-by in their Sunday best turned with sur-
prise to catch a breath of the sugary scent* It was hot, even
though May was hardly ended* In Warsaw the sun is as
tyrannous and intense as the frost.
But something had disturbed this sabbatical peace. From
the left wing of the building, on the ground floor, where
dwelt M. Vladislav Sklodovski, professor of physics and under-
inspector of the school, there came the muffled echo of mys*
terious activity* It sounded like hammer-strokes, without order
or cadence; then the rumble of a structure falling to pieces,
saluted by sharp yellsj then blows again* And brief orders
shouted in Polish:
"Hela, I've run out of munitions 1"
"The tower, Joseph! Aim at the tower!"
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